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The African Abroad. By William H. Ferris, A.M. New Haven : 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Press, 1913. i2mo, pp. 982. 

The author of this volume is a lecturer and writer of New Haven, 
Connecticut, who was educated at Yale and Harvard. The work under 
consideration is a compilation of various addresses and writings on a 
variety of subjects, some of which have no relation to the negro. The 
first volume is divided into four parts, respectively entitled, "Personal- 
ity and Individuality in History and Literature," "Phases of Negro 
Thought and Life," "A Thread to Guide One through the Mazes of the 
Color Question," "An Epitome of Deeds, Achievements and Progress 
of the Colored Race in Africa, Europe, Haiti, the West Indies and 
America." The second volume continues the record of achievements 
of the negro in various parts of the world. The work is an adulation 
of the negro race, and in its historical aspects is one-sided and lacks 
altogether the judicial temperament or scientific spirit. The author's 
statement that the French Revolution was caused by atheism is an 
indication of his historic grasp. His style is that of the sophomoric 
orator. He exemplifies his own idea of the negro. "The negro race," 
he says, "is the greatest race of natural talkers that ever appeared upon 
stage of history. It is pre-eminently endowed with the gift of gab. 
It has its oratory on tap. All you have to do is to turn the faucet and 
a copious stream of oratory will gush forth." His gush of oratory has 
its fountain in the lore of Yale and Harvard, and fairly floods the pages 
of his books with liquid scintillations of Greece, Rome, Babylonia, 
Assyria, modern Europe, and America, including mention of nearly all 
the great men of history, and a chapter on himself. Senator Foraker 
is one of his great heroes (he is thanked in the preface for aid in the pub- 
lication of the book), the champion of the disreputable conduct of the 
negro troops at Brownsville. Consequently he does not think highly 
of Roosevelt, who "stands out because he lives in an age of little men." 
Professor DuBois is greatly admired, while Dr. Booker Washington is 
disparaged and his views misrepresented. 
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The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. By John H. Russell, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Politics in Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
It is hardly too much to say that such knowledge as we have of 

slavery in Virginia, Maryland, and the neighboring region is due very 



